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HOW I GOT IT STAMPED AT LAST. 
‘WeLL, I am going down the Strand, so I will just 
run in and get it done at once.’ 

So said I innocently of a small square of parchment 
which came some weeks ago by the Yorkshire post, 
with a request from my friend C—— that I would 
get it stamped for him at Somerset House, and leave 
it with Messrs Stickfast and Grabfee, the clerical 
lawyers in Bishop Street. It was the nomination to 
the incumbency of a poor district in the north, 
miscalled a ‘living’ by some, but well known to 
others, with apt reference to the permanent labour 

and poverty of the place, as a ‘perpetual curacy.’ I 
| folded it up in an envelope, and took it at three 
o'clock that afternoon to Somerset House. Having 
inquired of an omniscient policeman where stamps 
were to be obtained, I was guided to a doorway with 
‘Inland Revenue’ over it. Passing through this, 
and turning sharp to the left, I found myself in a 
street of offices, prepared, as was set forth in large 
letters outside, to deal with every phase of the deed- 
stamping process. I had expected a hole in a wall 
like the ticket-counter at a railway station, a fee of 
course, a dab with a sort of ink-seal, or a hard pinch 
under a die with a lever handle, and the speedy com- 
pletion of my business. But there was no stamping, 
except up and down the passages. So I made fresh 
inquiry, and was at last directed to the introductory 
office. I found counters like a bank, and screened 
desks with nobody at them. The clerks, or whatever 
they were, were chatting over an inner fire. 

‘No use to-day, was the response I got; ‘no 
money taken after three o'clock.’ 

‘Ah, I replied, ‘indeed. I have been asked by a 
clergyman in the country to get this nomination 
stamped. Will you tell me how to proceed when it 
may be done ?’ 


shewed it. 

‘Oh, this must be endorsed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; then you must bring it here; then 
you must take it to the paying-oflice ; then you must 
claim it at the ; then you will ’—— 

Seeing in my face that the head of the directions 
had slipped out of my mind while the tail was going 
in, he handed me a printed scrap of paper with rules 
how to get the thing done. I folded it up with the 
nomination, and went my way, it being too late—three 


‘Let us look at it,’ said the clerk testily. So I} day. 


o’clock—to get any step in the process taken then. 
Next day I sought Messrs Stickfast and Grabfee, 
who, on looking over the nomination, told me it was 
unnecessary to go to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
as a thirty-shilling stamp alone was required for all 
perpetual curacies. On repairing to Somerset House, 
and presenting my parchment in the room where 
I received the printed directions, the clerk dis- 
covered that it was irregular. My friend had resided 
and done the duty of his parish for two months and 
three days, and the date of the nomination was three 
days too old. 

‘Ha!’ said the clerk, ‘he must make an affidavit.’ 

This involved Heaven knows what delay in York- 
shire, so I put in a letter from C——, intended for 
Messrs Stickfast and Grabfee, stating that he had 
been resident, and explaining why he had not been 
able to send the nomination before. 

‘Ah, well,’ replied the clerk, ‘it’s all right, and 
signed it. 

So I went to another office some way off to pay the 
thirty shillings. Handing the parchment across the 
counter with L.1, 10s. upon it, the clerk looked at me 
with a compassionate smile, and said : ‘ Fill in No. 1, 
and pointed to a number of printed forms hung 
against the wall. 

Pulling one of these down, I dipped a pen, and 
found I had first to state the name of ‘applicant.’ 
Thought I, J don’t want the stamp; I suppose the 
applicant is my friend. So I asked whether it were 
not so. Leaning back for a moment, to get a steady 
look at me, the clerk replied with the air of a counsel 
who had a witness in a corner: ‘ You apply, don’t 
you? You are applying now?’ . 

* Yes,’ said I, ‘ for information.’ 

‘Tt, Tt,’ he responded peevishly ; ‘ you have come 
here’—— 

‘I’m here, certainly, said I, ‘and was here yester- 


‘And apply for a stamp?’ | 
* Yes,’ said I, but added that I applied for a friend, | 
for it was no business of mine. i 
‘ You are the applicant, however, at this moment,’ — 
decided the fop, ‘and will please fill in the form No. 1.” — 
Then I made a small entry on a foolscap sheet, 
wrote down my address and name—surname only, 
the paper said—and tried my young swell again with 
the thirty shillings. I held it towards his right 
hand. ‘The other side, if you please, sir,’ he replied. 


| | 
| 
| 
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*Confound the puppy,’ thought I; ‘I shall have to climb 
over the counter, and cram it down his throat before I 

;’ but I did as I was bid, when he graciously accepted 
the thirty shillings, and told me to deliver my docu- 
ment in the room below. Having disco this, I 
found a man behind a counter patiently ss a 
machine like a large mouse-trap, with a glass to 
it. This was the mouth of a spout which came down 
from the upper room, and was emptied as soon as it 
had caught some half-a-dozen pa There were 
about twenty people waiting, like myself, till their 
papers should be taken out of the trap. Presently, 
my application descended. 

‘B !’ cried the watcher—‘ No. 500 Queen Street.’ 

* Here you are,’ said I, and he took my document. 
Judge of my surprise when he folded it up with the 
application, pitched it away down a hole in the wall, 
and began paring his nails * Hollo!’ said I; ‘I want 
it 

‘It’ll be done in an hour and a half,’ he replied, as 
if it were a joint, and folded his knife up, first wiping 
the blade between his finger and thumb. Now, an 
hour and a half is nothing to a government clerk ; 
three hours, and found my way down into the deli- 
very-room. A broad, endless band of canvas, or 
st into this from some other 
place in department, and borne upon it came an 

fleet. of documents, some like barges across 
the stream, but all, on small, moving at equal 
rate, as if with the tide. The canvas river tipped 
them slowly into a tank, whence a man picked them 
out, and read aloud the names on the outside. Directly 
Fo up to the barrier which fenced the crowd 
him, I asked if ‘ Blank, 500 Queen Street, thirty 
shillings,’ had come in. 

*No,’ says he, as a matter of course; so I listened 
in vain for half an hour—no ‘ Blank.’ 

* I’ve a cab waiting,’ I remonstrated, ‘ and was told 
to be here in an hour and a half more than three hours 

. IL wish you would look for Blank, 500 Queen 
Bireet, thirty shillings, a parchment’ Pretending to 
feel in one or two pigeon-holes, he replied: ‘Not 
come,’ and went on wearily ing out the names of 
the fresh ships come down with the tide. By this 
time I had got my elbows over the barrier, and had 
been trying to catch the fellow’s eye for some five or 
ten minutes. At last he looked up. ‘ What name did 
you say? 

‘Blank, 500 Queen Street, thirty shillings, small 
parchment,’ I repeated. 

* Ah, yes,’ said he, and actually looked for it. ‘ Here 
it is; it’s irregular, though. You must take it back 
to the first office. The date is wrong.’ Now, as I had 
aver hitch, it was hard to begin 
the whole thing again. However, I ran back with 
it in haste, for the stream of exhausted clerks was 
already pouring out fast into the Strand, and found 
two.or exquisites just going away. 

‘Well,’ said one testily, ‘and pray what do you 
want?’ I forget exactly what I said, but I know 
that I was = slow, cool, lucid, and, I trust, politely 
sarcastic. ‘ Waal,’ replied he, ‘ certainly it’s a baw.’ 

you see, ought if I spo guage 

natives I might get redress. 

‘ Ah, you shewed it to one of the gentlemen here ?’ 

* Yaas,’ said I, pee out his signature, ‘and he 
signed it, and said it was all right.’ 

‘Ah!’ he replied, ‘I suppose he was very much 

? 


PY nas, said I, ‘he was doing nothing; and, I 
added, ‘there were two other gentlemen helping 
you, we were quite unmoved 

i e. 

* Waal,’ said he, ‘ you must take it back.’ Having 


was the answer—‘ come here to-morrow.’ 

‘That I can’t,’ I replied ; ‘I’m going out of town, 
and shall not be able to come for a w Will it be 
read 

‘Yes, said he, sticking it into a pigeon-hole, where 
I firmly now I am 
sitting in a friend’s li a hun an miles 
take lodgings somewhere near the Strand, and, if 
possible, see the end of the matter. 


Prodigious! as Dominie Sampson said; the deed 
has been stamped at last. Probably, it took less 
than a quarter of a minute to do; but it was done, 
and my attitude of ane and complaint is 
no lon, P see yy essrs Stickfast and Grabfee 
laughed, ugh their clerk, when I told them the 
history of the process, and said that even they never 
got a deed stamped without having to send twice, 

ut why, we ask, are not stamps sold? Why could 
not I have bought a thirty-shilling one, and, —— 
it on the thing with a lick and a pat, have reliev 
the ex tion of my friend C—— at once, though 
it would have lost me three days’ sport in the pre- 
serves of Somerset House ? 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862, 
THE PICTURES. 


In the first number for the present year, the readers 
of this Journal were supplied with the means of 
forming an idea of the forthcoming Great Exhibition 
at Brompton, in relation chiefly to the building, and 
its features in comparison with those of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park in 1851. We will now furnish 
a few details concerning the proposed department of 
Pictures—or, more comprehensively, Fine Arts. 
operations will not the 
great national loss we have latel sufheed. Years 
and years will pass before we know the full 
value of the services rendered to Art, Industry, 
Education, and Civilisation generally, by the late 
Prince Consort. International exhibitions, at any- 
rate, may be traced up to him as their real effective 
originator ; and never will his name be dissociated 
from the brilliant event of 1851. With all this 
drawback, however, the intention of proceeding 
with the grand enterprise of 1862 has not been 
shaken. England, and nearly all the world besides, 
are busily preparing to shew what advance has been 
made in art and industry a. the last eleven 
years ; and although the widowed Queen may not 


rhaps grace the opening ceremony on the Ist of 
May vith her presence, enough is known to warrant 
the belief that she earnestly desires the full i 
out of a scheme in which the deceased Prince took so 
deep an interest. 
ost persons are aware that pictures were not 
There was, 


difficulties were 
quite formidable enough, without adding those con- 
nected with art as distinguished from industry. 
Six years later, however, Manchester produced 
an Art Treasures Exhibition, eminently credit- 
able to the townsmen quay. and especially to 
a committee of active persons, headed by Mr 
bairn. There were co from every corner of 


said this, and scrawled over it with a pencil an assertion 
that it was all right, he finished buttoning his gloves, 


this land, a larger number of fine pictures than were 


and walked off. Then I found out my weary friend 
at the mouth of the canvas river again, and depo- 
siting the unlucky nomination in his hand, received 
directions to call the next day. ‘It’s too late 
| 
| | 
4 | | 
f | 
| 

4 

| 
a it is true, a division called ‘Fine Arts,’ which took 
cognizance of sculpture and architectural orna- 

i ments; but pictures, drawings, engravings, and 
of photographs were inadmissible, except in a few 
a cases, as examples of peculiar or novel processes. 
| 
q | 
q | | 
| | 
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the Hertfords and the Devon- 

shires, the Darnleys, the Overstones, the Richmonds ; 
and then the wealthy men who have no particular 
ornaments to their names, but have taste and wealth 
enough to collect fine pictures, ered their art 
treasures. Of the eleven hu ancient pictures, 
the seven hundred modern, the nine hun water- 
colour drawi 
p otographs, and the seventeen thousand 


turn, suggested that at Manchester in 1857; and if 
the last named, far more artistic in its character than 


million 
visitors, who paid more than eighty thousand pounds 
sterling as admission money ! 

When, therefore, ents were 
being made for the ibition to which all are now 
looking forward, it was determined that art as well as 
industry should take part in it. Foreign nations 
were to be invited to send us their pictures as well 
as their manufactures. But a difficulty arose—where 
to pack all the treasures ? Nineteen acres were covered 
with useful or beautiful things at Hyde Park in 1851 ; 
and if the pictorial creations of genius in past ages 
were likewise placed at our disposal, where on earth 
(or rather, where at Brompton) should we put them all ? 

the commissioners had got through all the puzzle- 
ments relating to site, size, style, architect, contractors, 
and cost, they were able to announce that they had 
at their di so many thousand square feet of 
wall-space for pictures, to be appropriated to the 
artists of all nations. Should they allow each country 
to send any pictures, of any within the limit 
of a certain total quantity; or should there be other 
restrictions? They sought the advice of competent 
men on the subject. was formed a committee 
of the fine arts (not to settle anything, but to advise 
the commissioners), comprising six or seven noble 


lords, several ey commoners and patrons of art, 


and a select body of artists. This committee made 
recommendations to the following effect—that the 
works of art admitted, although modern, should not 
be to the uctions of artists 
ing, ing, engraving, ture, &c., of later date 
whole collection range over one century; and that 
foreign nations should be permitted to name their own 
limitations as to date, in such way as best to shew, in 
reference to each particular country, ‘the progress and 
present condition of modern art.’ recommenda- 
tions were accepted by the royal i 
were by them communicated to intendin 


branches of fine arts. Such well- 
known names as Tite, Donaldson, Gilbert 
Beresford Hope, Digby 
Fergusson were fo 
architecture ; Eastlake, Watson Gordon, Hurlstone, 
Warren, and Redgrave, in that relating to painting ; 


Wyatt, Sydney Smirke, and 
in a committee relating to 


the fourteen hundred engravings, the | be 


and | number of shillings between May an 
ion shillings 


Foley, Layard, and Westmacott in the sculpture 
committee which took cognizance of engraving and 
etching ; while the committee on art designs included 
wil bese bo.com well 
t wi seen i as well as 
paintings and scul enter into the plans of the 
commissioners ; in the value of engravings is 
becoming more a iated than ever, as a means of 
iffusing among the general public a feeling for, if not 
a of, art. The reason is 
inting is like a manuscript ; an engraving is li 
= ie. A real picture by Raffaelle is a thing com- 
plete in itself; it can belong ey 4 to one individual, 
or one community; and when destroyed, can never 
however cleverly it might be imitated. 
So an old manuscript of the tenth or twelfth century, 
or an autograph of Wolsey or of Shakspeare, derives 
its value, not whoily from the interest of the thing 


immense | itself, or the celebrity of the person who wrote it, but 


in also from the oneness of the production—the 
feeling that, if I possess it, my next-door neighbour 
cannot: my pride is flattered. Books and engravings 
have a different mission ; they enable all the world to 
share the pleasure which was before enjoyable only 
by the wealthy. Good engravings from good pictures 
have, besides their fine arts value, an educational one 
depending on their power of diffusion. Some months 
ago, the veteran George Cruikshank presided at a 
es the Society of Arts,on an occasion when 
Mr Collins described his curious 
and diminishing engravings by simple mechani 
means. The parti of ag age and the dis- 
cussions to which the reading of the paper led, need 
not be adverted to here; but we may mention that 
Mr Cruikshank took advantage of the opportunity to 
express his warm sympathy with any project for 
rendering good engravings purchasable by ms of 
humble means. = fine work of art ae ways aD 
expensive affair, and it requires persons of property 
intelligence of the people increase, they will desire to 
possess these works of art themselves. Their means 
will not allow them to obtain the first impressions 
from the plate itself; but when the plate is done with, 
as far as the more wealthy class of people are con- 
cerned, we can bring them within the means of the 
second and third classes of society by the aid of this 
process. I think a good work of art, once produced, 
should never be destroyed. I disapprove of the 
course of enhancing the value of an engraving by 
destroying the plate after a given number of impres- 
sions have been worked off.’ Whatever may thus be 
said in favour of ing good pg available 
to the bulk of the population by p but effective 
processes, may also be said in favour of collecting, 
on the rare occasions when such a course is possible,’ 
the veritable products of the genius of all nations in 
this particular line of art. 

The Exhibition building, as we explained in the 
former article, is of a permanent character so far as 
concerns the picture-galleries. Nobody expects to 
live to see those substantial brick structures 
down ; and, architectural critics notwithstanding, we 
doubt whether there are many persons who will wish 
for such a result. If we (the people) ive a sufficient 

next 
(in 1851, we gave ten mi ‘or permission 
to visit the Hyde Park Exhibition), the building 
will be paid for; and then John Bull will be a v: 
silly fellow if he does not get both advantage 
pleasure from it in future years. The — the 
reader will remember, are fifty feet high, but pictures 


Scott, | will be hung only to about a height of thirty feet. 


How many pictures can be hung ona hi thou- 
sand square feet of wall, will, of course, depend on 
their average size; but whatever the number, Captain 
Fowke is earnest in assuring us that they will all he 


ever before seen in one place in our country ; nay, it ™ { 
i doubtful whether more’ than one or two displays 
of equal value were ever known in the wo t 
was not national, in the sense of being the produc- 
tion of British artists, but in being Sars 
British residents. The Queen sent some of her ; 
pictures ; then came the lordly owners of picture- 
galleries—the Cowpers and the Wards, the Ellesmeres 
discoursed at length, while the delight of seeing the | 
pictures was personally enjoyed by an a 
number of PH The Exhibition in London 4 
in 1851 sugg that at Paris in 1855, which, in its 
either of the other two, were successful, it would ’ 
augur well for Fine Arts exhibitions in future. Now, 
the Manchester display attracted, in the space of a 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| j 
| U over the world. Then, to let our English artists | 
have a fair chance of shewing what they have | zg 
done, and can do, the commissioners appointed 
special committees of advice and assistance for ! 
| | 
| 
= | 
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well seen, whether the day be bright or dull, and that 
they will not be exposed to the action of an ill-ven- 
tilated atmosphere. It may sound oddly to talk of 
two acres of pictures, but there will be more than this 
if all the space provided be occupied. 

According to the plans laid down, British art will 
be illustrated by specimens produced within the last 
hundred years ; while foreign art will be placed within 
such limits as foreigners may determine. No prizes 
or medals are to be awarded in the fine arts section ; 
thereby getting rid of a difficulty that would be found 
almost insuperable; for artists are a sensitive race, 
who would Ne sure to dispute the justice of awards 
which might happen to be unfavourable to themselves. 
No prices are to be marked on the articles in this 
section ; though it is believed such will be allowed 
in the sections relating to manufactures. Exactly 
one-half of all the wall-space will be allotted for 
foreign pictures, the other half being for British and 
colonial. The quantity of space allowed to each 
foreign country will depend partly on the actual 
demand, and partly on the relative importance of the 
various foreign countries in connection with fine arts 
generally ; but when the award has once been made, 
each foreign country will settle for itself how many 
exhibiters to admit, and what proportion shall be 
observed between the number of paintings, drawings, 
sculptures, architectural models and designs, cameos, 
dies, intaglios, engravings, and etchings. There is to 
be a central authority in each foreign country to 
manage all the arrangements in reference to it; our 
commissioners will not recognise any foreign exhibiter 
otherwise than through the medium of such a centre 
or focus. In the English section, a committee of 
artists and fine art connoisseurs will be appointed, 
to whom will be intrusted the delicate duty of 
weeding the pictorial garden, so as to retain as 
many of the beauties and as few of the deformities 
as possible; at the same time giving a systematic 
completeness to the whole. A question has arisen, 
whether a living artist loses all power over a picture 
which he has sold and been paid for? ithout 
going particularly into the artistic copyright question, 
the commissioners decided that an artist's feelings, 
at anyrate, should meet with attention; and the 
therefore ordered that no picture by a living Britis 
artist should be admitted, if the artist should send a 
written protest against such a step. 

There will be a court devoted to high-class deco- 
rative art, where the Ecclesiological Soctiety, the 
Architectural Museum, and others, will display choice 
specimens of modern church furniture and fittings, 
stained glass, ecclesiastical plate and embroidery, 
carvings, and so forth. There will be photographs, 
too, in abundance. The paintings, however, will be 
the glories of the place; and when we remember 
whom we have had amongst us since Hogarth’s days 
— Reynolds, Gainsbo Wilson, Romney,+ West, 

, Fuseli, Opie, Northcote, Copley, Lawrence, 
Stothard, Wilkie, Etty, Turner, Constable, Callcott, 
Haydon, Collins, Leslie, Clennell, Prout, Landseer, 
Stanfield, Roberts, and a phalanx of others, it will 
be strange indeed if we do not hold our own in pic- 
tures against all comers at the forthcoming Exhi- 
bition. As sculpture, too, is invited equally with 
painting, we may call with pleasurable anticipations 
such names as Banks, Flaxman, Chantrey, Westma- 
cott, Bell, Baily, Lough, Gibson, Behnes, and Marshall. 

Foreign nations have availed themselves of the 
permission awarded to them, to name such limits as 
seemed best to correspond with their ideas of what 
constitutes modern art. Austria proposes to go no 
further back than 1784; Russia prefers 1764; Spain 


with 1682, in order to include her great | father. 


Murillo; France would like to go back to the days 
of Poussin, Bourdon, and Le Brun. Italy, considering 
the decadence of art in that country in recent times, 
would fondly revert to her grand days of painting. 


All this is very liberal, on the 
commissioners ; but doubts are en’ i in many 
quarters whether, after all, it would not have been 
really more illustrative of modern art to apply the 
same limits to all countries. France did this in 1855, 
when works of art were limited to the productions 
a plan were acted upon next May, the Exhibition 
would really shew the state and of modern 
art in all countries. However, it is easy to find 
fault, especially when the enterprise criticised is 
surrounded with difficulties. Let us be thankful 
for what is promised, and be prepared to enjoy it 


when it comes. 


THE BLOOD-HOUND’S REVENGE 


As many doubts have been cast upon the truth of the 
following story, I shall merely say, by way of preface, 
that I tell it as I heard it told, and that T believe it. 

How I came to hear it was thus: As my father, 
my mother, my sister, and I were sitting round the 
fire one evening after dinner, we were suddenly sur- 
prised by hearing four distinct and deliberate raps on 
the street-door. So deliberate were they, that they 
sounded like four single knocks given by an importu- 
nate beggar. 

‘ That,’ said my father, who was the only one who 
seemed to take no notice of them at the time—‘ that 
is Skinny Grimber.’ 

‘Skinny Grimber !’ ejaculated my mother ; ‘and 
pray who is he?’ 

‘Thirty years ago,’ said my father, composedly 
sipping his third cup of tea, ‘ he was an old friend and 
caleabtioer of mine, famous for his long face and his 
queer stories., What he is now ’—— 

Whatever my father was going to say was said for 
him, by the entrance, unannounced, a tall figure, 
clothed in a long cloak, such as they wear in the West 
Indies, whose hood, in the shape of an extinguisher, 
supplied the place of a hat, and who, without a word, 
advanced, took a vacant chair by the fireside, and 
warmed his hands—long, slim, sallow hands, that 
must have been very cold; for first he held the — 
to the fire, and then the backs, and then he chafed 
them gently, and then he toasted them again, and 
then he rubbed them again, till I thought those long, 
slim, sallow hands would never be done. My father 
watched him with a smile, until, as he was inni 
to toast the backs of his hands for the time, 
the smile broke into a laugh, and he cried out: 
Grimber all over, by Jove!’ 

Scarcely had the words passed from his lips, when 
the owner of the sallow hands rose slowly from his 
seat, threw his cloak on the back of his chair, and 
thus addressed his astonished hearers: ‘ Having 
proved my identity, allow me to make amends for my 
rude behaviour. Williams, old boy, how are you? 
Mrs, Master, and Miss Williams, | presume, and I 
salute you.’ 

Solemn and slow was his voice, and monotonous. 
His face, now that we could see it, was long, slim and 
sallow as his hands, without expression, except that 
at the corners of his mouth and eyes there sl 
the embers of a dry smile, that occasionally b 
out in a flicker, as though his whole life was a good 
joke that he kept to himself. 

‘And where have you been, and what have you 
been doing these thirty years, Grimber?’ said my 
father, after his guest had been silently imbibing tea 
for a quarter of an hour. 

‘ West Indies— -plantation,’ said Grimber. 

‘And wha hes you back again ?’ said my 

t 


‘ Liver,’ said the stranger. 

‘Have you found that other half of your, soul 
that you used to talk about—eh?’ said my father 
humorously. 


of the royal 
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* What ?’ he said slowly. 
* Are you married, then ?’ 
*No-o.’ 
‘Of course,’ persisted my father, ‘ you have added 
greatly to your famous stock of stories ?’ 
‘ 0-0.” 


My father laughed in spite of himself, and relapsed 
into ew; my mother, after several vain attempts 
to go on with her work, gave it up, and yawned ; m 
sister and I tried to intercommunicate, in the dum 

, in the shade of the table-cloth, our opinions 
of the strange guest, but he found us out, and told us 
so with his eye ; and so we took to yawning too. I 
don’t know how long it was that we remained in this 
condition, but it must have been along while. The 
candles had burned, unperceived, to the sockets, and 
the fire was nearly out, when we were recalled to a 
sense of the present by a most provoking and 
impertinent remark from Mr Grimber, ‘ You seem 
dull,’ he said. 

It was too bad; but I controlled my feelings, and 
contented myself with saying ically : ‘ Perhaps 
you will enliven us, then, sir.’ 

‘With the — pleasure, he answered blandly, 
‘if you will have the kindness to blow out those 

les, and make - the fire, I’ll tell you a story 
that will make you atraid to go to bed.’ 

‘That’s right, Grimber,’ said my father; ‘let’s 
have it. A Jamaican ghost-story, I'll be bound.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, Williams; English, and not 
the shadow of a ghost in it.’ 

‘Never mind. Put the lights out, Charles, and 
make up the fire. That’s right. Now for it.’ 

But he was not the man to be humoured in this 
way, but kept us waiting for at least tive minutes. 

“My yer he — at length in a cavernous voice, 
‘I shall “The Blood-hound’s Revenge.” 

It is now six-and-twenty years ago last November, 
on the 18th day of the month, that the events 
occurred which I am about to relate. Twenty-six 
years ago; yes! on the 18th day of November one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty. I shall remem- 
ber that date till my dying day. 

My brother and I had gone to spend our vacation, 
at the invitation of an old friend, in a scantily popu- 
lated district of Herefordshire, for the purpose of 
recruiting our health and shooting over his extensive 
estates. He himself was away, so we erred 
taking up our quarters in a snug lodge in k, 
to in the cheerless of an 


— mansion. 

ith us we brought a dog: it had been sent over 
from Spain a few months previously as a present to 
my brother. He was a blood-hound, and thorough- 


bred, standing full forty inches high, with tapering 
muscular limbs, and with a countenance so intel- 
lectual and in that, when at 
rest, it a as though it were worki out 
some at poten for the future bene his 
race. For myself, I shall never believe but that 
that dog was a deep thinker. It was curious to 
watch his eye, now turned upwards thoughtfully, as 
if it were seeking for some calculated result—now 
slowly dilating and brightening as that result became 
Robt’ and plainer—now shooting out a bright ray of 
it, as though the long-expected illumination 

burst upon him, and then slowly sinking down again, 
to b upon and amplify his newly acquired theory. 

Rudolph, for that was his name, was a grand dog, 
and of immense strength; but his slender legs, his 
finely-cut head, and, let me add, his sensitive nose, 
gave him somewhat the ap ce of an effeminate 
giant. Even we did not fully appreciate his enor- 
mous power till one day, on coming home, we found 
the iron chain that bound him sna; and a 
mastiff, that had dared to question his right to a bone, 
stretched dead at his feet. 

Upon questioning our servant, he said he saw the 


large | with anger brought to a pitch, as woman’s 


mastiff jump over the low wall of the yard, and try 
to take possession of the bone; that Rudolph did 
little at first, but with a stroke of his paw, just 
struck the bone from the mastiff as soon as he 
laid hold of it; that at last the mastiff by a jerk 
tossed it out of the reach of Rudolph’s chain, and 
was following it, when, with a yell, he sprang to his 
feet, took a an leap, snapped his chain, seized the 
mastiff by the throat, and before he (the servant) 
could come up, the big brute was dead. 

The farmer to whom the mastiff had roy 
called next day. Though greatly grieved at the loss 
of his dog, which had been a great favourite, he 
nevertheless refused all offers on our to make 
restitution, and declared that his only motive for 

ing was to make the acquaintance of a dog power- 
ful enough to kill such an animal as his mastiff. 

Rudolph was produced, and behaved so well, and 
looked so handsome, that the farmer declared he had 
never seen such a dog; and requested, “if it wasn’t 
making too bold,” that we should come and lunch with 
him some day that week, to see his farm, and bring 
Rudolph with us. Knowing that we could depend on 
him as long as he was within sight, and loath to refuse 
so kind a return for an injury, not the less real 
because unintentional, we heartily accepted the 
invitation for all three. 

A few days afterwards, then, in accordance with 
this invitation, we presented ourselves at the farmer’s 
door. The house was a long, rambling structure, 
nowhere more than one story high, and stretched its 
shapeless length round three sides of a large farm-yard, 
containing the usual medley of pigs, ducks, manure, 
chickens, cows, and straw. Our host received us 
very kindly, introduced us to his wife, a comfortable- 
looking body with six small children, two in her arms, 
and the others peeping timidly out of different folds 
of her gown like little chickens. They were nice, clean- 
looking Saxon children, with white hair and blue eyes. 
The youngest, a pretty-looking girl of about two 
years old, was so dreadfully frightened at the sight of 
our big dog, that the mother was obliged to carry her 
off to weeping piteously with terror, aggravated, 

rhaps, by the pain ca by the advent of sharp 
little teeth. ‘ 

We were ushered into a large low room, with a 

reat fagot lazily smouldering on the hearth, and a 

ng table oman with a snowy homespun cloth, and 
covered with substantial fare—cold sucking-pig, roast- 
beef, and fowls. Presently the good wife came back, 
saying that her pretty darling had gone tosleep. The 
farmer produced a jug of sound old home-brewed, with 
an extra streak of malt in it, and what with that and 
the rest of oe cheer, and the -humour and 
ity of our host first 

of the passed as pleasantly and me as 
be. however, we startled by 
hearing loud screams issuing from a distant part of 
the house; then they were hushed for a moment, and 
then they arose again louder than before. “The child! 
the child!” cried the mother, and rushed out of the 
room. 

“Where’s Rudolph ?” said my brothez. 

“ Oh, don’t worrit yourselves,” said the farmer, with 
his mouth full; “the dawg’s found its way to the 
child’s room, and she’s squealing. That's all.” 

And so it proved, for presently Master Rudolph 
made his appearance, ing, or crawling rather, 
with his belly close to the ground, and his tail between 
his legs, closely followed by the mother, who was 
scolding him sharply, and beating him with a stick. 
“T’ll teach you to go afrighte our poor little 
Mary, that I will—yes ; and you killed poor Towser, 
too!” Now, whether it was at this reminiscence, or 
anger often 
is, by the uninterrupted sound of her owa voice, it 
matters little, but certainly the stick came down with 
greater violence than ever, and, as fate would have it, 


‘iis 
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on the dog’s head. He turned as if to leap at her, 
but seeing that I was looking at him, he retreated, but 
believe a id feel or express. There was no 
mistaking it ; it was a look of unmitigated hate. 

I looked round at the faces at the table, to see if 
any one had taken notice of this extraordinary look ; 
but apparently no one had. Thinking that they 
would only laugh at me, I resolved to say nothing 
about it, determined, however, never again to let the 

escape from my eye. I tried to reason with my- 

and to prove how absurd it was—that I must 
mistaken—that if I was not, the circumstance could 
still be of no moment. But do what I would, I could 
not shake off a vague apprehension that weighed on 
my mind like lead. The words of Shylock occurred 
again and again to me: “ Hates any man the thing he 
would not kill?” Yes, “any man,” twas true enough 
of a man; but it was absurd to apply it to a 
reasoned I with myself. “Pish! Nonsense! Absurd!” 
But still that 8 face haunted me. 

I was aro from my morbid reveries by the 
voice of our host ing us to come for a stroll 
over the farm. I immediately jumped up, called 
Rudolph to follow, and out we went. Nothi 
occurred in our walk which is worth mentioning now. 
We saw some gigantic turnips, and i i 
mangel-wurzel, and were much edified by a 
lecture at each , upon what such and such a 

ear, the quantity of wheat that 
ee to the acre, and statistics of the 
once killed in one day among “them 


again, the farmer gave us over 
to his wife, to be shewn the farm-yard. From the 
peculiar structure of the house before mentioned, 
every room in it overlooked this yard. “That room,” 


began our show-woman, “over there, is me and my | i 


good man’s room; just above the shed with the 
straw calf. Oh, you must come and look at 
my calf—he’s such a pet of mine! There! isn’t he a 
? And to think he’s got to be killed! Why 
weren't you a cow, you silly? And that window 
there, gentlemen—that little window—just above the 
pigsty, next to ours, that’s my sweet darling baby’s 
ittle room. Oh, you must come and see our pigsty, 
with our poor dear sow, with her last little white 
—you’ve just eaten its eldest brother, sir; that is, 
we called it the eldest, but, of course, sir, you know, 
sir (here the poor woman blushed up to her merry 
), that they weren’t none of ’em older than 
other. And there’s the hen-house, and just 
above ’s where eens and there’s the stables ; 
and that’s poor old Smiler, sir, thirty years old, and 
as sound as a roach ; and What’s that ?” 

It was the baby crying and the mother, 

ing us to excuse her, ed off to comfort her 
poor little darling. When the cries ceased, I became 
aware of a growling noise, like low thunder, that 
seemed to proceed something behind me. I 
turned and saw Rudolph shewing his teeth, with his 
eyes fixed intently, with the same awful expression, 
on the little window above the pigsty. 

I had never — the whole of the day forgotten 
that look, and when I saw it again, unable to conquer 
my fears, I determined I d not rest till I 
seen the dog safely chained up in his kennel at home ; 
and so, hurriedly saying that I did not feel well, and 
asking the farmer to make our excuses to his wife, I 


walked away with my brother, calling oe after | the 


me. When we reached home, I felt tired, and telling 
the servant to chain up the dog, I went in and threw 
myself on the sofa. 

I suppose it must have been about three hours after 
this that I was startled from a sleep that had forced 
itself upon me, by my brother’s voice: “ Hollo!” he 
said, “wake up! what nonsense you're talking; 

i ‘easy leap for a like him ’— 


‘over the pigsty’ 

quite frightened me w i 

voice: ‘The child, the child!’—You’ve eaten too 

Thed had I dreamed that I 

was in the farm- that we had lately quitted, and 
distance, carrying off 


what an easy leap it 
h, on to the window. 


chained the carelessly, and he had slipped his 


A strange is mental electricity,’ resumed 
Mr Grimber, after a short pause, during which he 
seemed greatly agitated with the recollections he had 
itieaane e found some difficulty in gathering 
up his stre to —‘ avery, very strange thing 
~~ any We both gazed for a moment at the empty 
collar ; t we both started, as if by a mutual and 
sudden impulse, and looked face to face ; and then, 
without a word, I knew that he had observed the 
expression of the dog’s eye, that he had as carefull 
concealed his fears as I had, and that he felt wi 


myself, that to the farmhouse, and nowhere else, had 
the dog gone. He was the first to speak. 
Ai time to be lost; we must set off 


house, he taking the lead. 

off running. engrossed were our ts, 
we had gone for some distance before we found out 
something that made us both suddenly 

It was snowing, and the ground was 
from black to white. “Dream coming true,” we both 


within a stone-throw of our 
destination, we sa’ —- animal bounding away to 
our right, and I thought { saw something white in its 
mouth. “Rudolph,” we both said in a breath. “Did 
you not see something white in its mouth ?” I asked. 
“No,” said he; “ it must have been the snow.” This 
seemed so reasonable an explanation, that I assented 
to it at once, and hastened onwards. 


to disturb the house needlessly. 

enough, till, oe up to the often-mentioned window, 
we saw the farmer’s wife in her night-dress, standing 
just as I had seen her in my dream, gesticulating 
wildly. We heard her ejaculate, “Save it, save it! 
and without waiting a moment, rushed back to the 


road. 

It had left off snowing. The footsteps of the 
percepti ey turned 0} ugh a gap in 
the as We followed. Straight across the field 
shewed the track, now lighted for a minute by the 
moon peéping out from a cloud, now lost n in 

darkness. Over three fields we one g thus, 
when I saw, with terror hardly possible to describe, 
that the track became dotted, occasionally at first, 
and afterwards thicker and thicker, with small black 
dots. I “e ~ and my worst fears were realised—it 
was blood. How that discovery spurred us on! Over 
tield, and hedge, and ditch we went, following that 
dreadful trail, which became more hideously apparent 
at every step. Over fences, through dykes, tearing, 


hh 
' a | White, and the ground was covered with snow, 
, Then I heard a shriek, and turning towards the place 
iq whence it seemed to proceed, I saw the farmer’s wife 
at the little window, pointed out as that of the baby’s 
{ room, and which was open, 
j Then I remembered calculating 
would be, for a dog like Rudol 
ag sill, and then I heard a voice g ave it! 
“ithe first thing said was, “Is Rudolph sat 
? e ing id was, “ ie?” 
4 “T su so,” said my brother, — the room. 
Presently he cried: “Come here!” ran down 
stairs, and saw—an kennel. The servant had 
| 
f 
turnups.’ 
| muttered. 
ie | We agreed to go to the farm-yard first, not wishin 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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: with our pressed 

audibly. At to our surprise, we caught sight 

was How we 

ually to 


ly have 
t him up? We, forced contin deviate 


from the straight path, now in order to ikea is i 


hedge through which we could crawl, now to 
discover a narrower part of some ditch over which to 
jump, now, on account of the darkness, losing the 
track altogether. How could we have t him up? 
We soon came to the cause, a pool of blood. Here, 
then, he must have stopped to make an end to the 
of his victim ; here, then, he must have 

stayed to regale his brutal appetite! Revenge, how- 
ever, would not wait for tears, and without stopping 
a moment we hurried to the wall over which the 
To our surprise, we found it was the wall of our 
own yard, and leaping over it, we discovered, alas! 
that we were too, too late; for there, with a lamp in 
his hand, shedding a dim light over the dreadful scene, 
crouc! ea , lay Ru and by 
his side the, mangled of the poor little— 


CAPTIVE IN CHINA. 


Uron the 8th of March 1842, while the Chinese 
opium-war was still in the English brig Anne, 
in Denham, left Chusan for Macao with a crew 
of -four Euro and lascars, and carrying two 
passengers, one of the latter being Mr Gully, a yo 
mercantile man who had done some service on lees 
the Nemesis in her famous operations in the Chinese 
waters. The vessel encountered rough weather as 
soon as she was fairly started on her voyage, and on 
the night of the 10th was driven out of her course, and 
went on shore, as the captain thought, inside one of 
the Ocksen Islands. t dawned, how- 


the boats, save one, 
chance of saving life and 


of their misfortune. Accordingly, about seven o’clock 
in the morning, the whole of the party landed. 
were but ill provided with arms and ammunition ; but 
taking what guns they had, a few nautical instru- 
ments, and two suits of clothes apiece, they started 
across a level sandy plain, intersected with numerous 
streams, which they crossed as best they could, and, 
after an hour and a half’s marching, came upon the 
rice-junks, moored in a small creek, and boarded them 
without any opposition. 

Abstaini Soe any hostile demonstration as likely 
to frustrate his object, Captain Denham offered the 
junkman three thousand do for a passage to Chin- 
chow ; the latter said he must consult his ‘ headman,’ 
and left the junk for that purpose. While he was 
absent, the rain came down in torrents, and wet every 
man to the skin, spite of his extra clothing; and to add 
danger to ponte wy the shore became crowded with 
men armed with spears, matchlocks, and long knives. 
These unwelcome visitors were evidently soldiers, 
although ee | sought to disguise their character 
by turning their uniforms inside out, and at first con- 
tented themselves with using threatening gestures ; 
waxing warmer, they proceeded to fling stones at the 
junk, and finally, when the tide receded, boarded the 
junks. As they numbered some three or four thousand, 
resistance was useless. Having first disarmed the 
unfortunate seamen, the Chinese stripped them of 
nearly every rag they had upon them, many being left 
entirely naked, and the captain thinking himself lucky 
in being able to retain part of a Guernsey frock and a 


very limited portion of his drawers. 
able plight they were all taken out of 
each man under i i 


Chinese busy at the work of plunder. After a long 
and during which two of their 
number died from the cold, and several dropped from 
sheer weakness, they arrived at a small town, and were 
placed in a sort of oe for the night. Here some of 
the lascars who had contrived to escape being stripped 
supplied the captain, mate, and Mr Gully with some 
welcome addition to their attire. Salt-fish, greens, 
prisoners, who were pestered by the natives crowdi 
th bacherland whe had Tallon into their 
After staying at this place a few days, they were 
taken before three mandarins, a label tied round each 
man’s neck, and marched off to a small walled town 
some three miles inland, their escort enlivening the 
— by assuring them they were going to be killed, 
and sharpening their swords, as if for the occasion. 
At this town they were separated into i 
and placed in two small cells, with a sprinkling of 
straw between their tired limbs and the damp brick 
flooring. Next day, the gunner and some of the miss- 
ing men rejoined them; they had fallen into more 
merciful hands, and been clothed by charitable women ; 
the gunner, who had been taken for a distinguished 
personage on account of a mermaid and other tattooed 
figures with which his skin was ornamented, had been 
especially well treated, and made his appearance in a 
fine petticoat and child’s cap. 

In a day or two, the prisoners were all re-ticketed, 
handcuffed, and p! in bamboo chairs, and so 
carried out of the town, each one being attended by a 
runner, who kept the key of his handcuffs, and laid 
out his daily allowance of a mace (one-twelfth of a 
dollar) at the wayside public-houses ; the procession 
was headed and brought up by a small body of cavalry. 
In this way, a barren uncultivated tract, with nothing 
but boulders to attract the eye, was traversed at the 
rate of from twenty to twenty-five miles per day. 
As they passed through the villages on their route, 


They | people turned out, and behaved with great brutality, 


itting upon them, pulling them by the hair, and 
cain filth at them ; the women alone took no 
in these cruelties, but seemed to look upon 
with pity and commiseration. The captives were 


. glad enough when they reached another walled town, 


and found themselves under a roof, though it was the 
roof of a prison. When they were safely housed, 
provisions were distributed ; that is, each man received 
about a quarter of an inch of fish, taken from the 
head, tail, or fins, with a scanty mess of and 
rice. Captain Denham was taken before the officials 
of the place, and interrogated as to the character of 
his vessel ; he tried to make them believe the Anne 
was an American merchantman, but they laughed in 
his face ; and upon his persisting that she was not a 
war-vessel, as they wanted to e out, the mandarins 
questioned the carpenter and shroff or agent, and 
receiving the same ly, caused those two unfortu- 
nates to be unmercifully beaten on the face and back 
with leathern flappers. 

The last stage of the com journey was ren- 
dered still less endurable by the addition of shackles 
to the legs of the unwilling travellers, while their 
minds were not made more easy — knowledge, 
that if any accident happened to frail bamboo- 
rafts on which they were carried across the many 
streams that lay between them and their destination, 
death was inevitable. Their fears on this score were, 
however, set at rest by their attbbediaignsncta 


Sal 
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leaping, jumping, we went, caring not how, so that this miser- 
e junk, and . 
p of two or 
ree soldiers. Without clothing, and with their feet 
undefended, they were driven at a kind of trot over a 
beach of old shells, which cut their 
he cold north wind preg. bes their bones, driv- 
ng the rain and sleet into their faces. They had the 
| mortification of passing by their ship, and seeing the 
| 
ever, it was found that the ship lay broadside on the 
shingly beach of Formosa. e 
being stove in, the only 
property seemed to lie in seizing some junks whose 
masts were descried about two miles from the scene 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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' Formosa, just a fortnight after their capture. The 
authorities of Ty-wan-foo ordered them to be confined 
in three separate cells, or rather dens, a view of which 
caused them to regret the change in their quarters. 
Mr Gully and nine others an apartment mea- 
suring eleven and a half feet by seven and a half feet, 
r on the floor of which they were obliged to coil them- 
selves up like dogs. The outside of this cell was only 
seen by its occupants at washing-time, and, from the 
scanty allowance of water, only two men could indulge 
in that luxury the same day; and here, without 
exercise, books, or any occupation to occupy either 
poly or mind, the days dragged wearily and -hope- 
on. 

Captain Denham was rather more fortunate, although 
he and his party were not much, if any, better off 
in the matters of space and cleanliness. The room 
in which he, the mate, six Europeans, and one lascar, 
were confined, was only eight feet long and seven 
broad; and their keeper thought he was doing an 
enormous kindness by dipping a dirty piece of cloth 
into a little warm water, which had done duty upon 
himself and his assistant, and handing it through the 
bars for the use of his prisoners! After routing out 
the vermin that had been long harboured in the cell, 
and giving the place a thorough cleaning—an operation 
it had never undergone since its erection—the captain’s 
party had some means of whiling away the time. Two 
pipes and a small oe = tobacco were no little 

and comfort, and luckily for the captain himself, 
the mandarins conceived the notion that he was an 
artist, and were never tired of putting his capabilities 
to the proof. Many of the daily visitors to the prison, 
too, became patrons of art ; and the om. astonished 
at his own skill, turned out innumerable fancy sketches 
of towns, forts, coaches, and ships. Steamers, how- 
ever, were in the greatest demand, and the production 
of a large picture of a three-decker produced quite 
possessor. me of his employers pai in 
money, others in bread, while some rascally fellows 
would run off with their prize, and forget the artist 


hile the omy and mate occupied themselves 
thus, the rest relied for amusement upon the chance 
of something turning up to excuse a row with their 
attendants; indeed, the prisoners had quickly dis- 
covered, that to take things quietly was a sure way 
to be cheated out of their rations, and victimised in 
every possible manner, while the display of a little 
physical force went a long way with the Chinese 
soldie One day, Captain Denham insisted upon 
i and his companions being allowed to stand 
near the outer door of the prison for a breath of fresh 
air, and, when the guards objected, remonstrated so 
strongly, that one of them fetched the head-jailer 
and his gang to bring him to reason. Denham gave 
the informer a sound thrashing, and, that done, seizing 
hold of the astonished head-jailer and his chief assist- 
ant, threatened to knock their heads together till they 
yn to allow the prisoners more breathing-room. 

‘0 these terms the officials acceded, and not onl 


kept their promise by permitting the outer jailer’s 
used as a sleepi rt 


room to ping-apar t, but brought 
them pieces of sugar-cane and pine-apple, while the 
captain himself was accommodated with a bamboo 
trestle bedstead for his own particular use. 

Anxious as Captain Denham was to communicate 
with his countrymen, it was some time before he 
could find any means of doing so. One day, a Chinese 
junkman offered to take a letter to Amoy ; his offer 
was eagerly accepted, the bargain struck, and the 
letter given to him. The next morning, he reappeared, 
and thrust a paper into the captain’s hand. Upon 
looking at it, the latter saw a rough representation 
of a fort, with an Englishman standing over the gate 
in the act of discharging a cannon at a Chinaman, 
who held a letter in his hand. The fear of the junk- 


man was easily interpreted, and as easily removed 
by Denham soniiins on the paper a picture of an 

i loading a Chinaman with money. Per- 
fectly satisfied, the messenger set off, and, six weeks 
afterwards, a brief note was conveyed to the captain 
from Captain Forbes at Amoy; so that the captives 
had the satisfaction of knowing that their friends 
knew their whereabouts. 

While Mr Gully was left unmolested in his cell— 
possibly because he held no official position on board 
the Anne—his fellow-prisoners, Mr Partridge, Mr 
Roope, and Captain Denham, were continually under- 
going long examinations before the head-mandarin or 
governor of the island. Had the questions proposed 
emanated from a board of civil-service examiners, they 
could not have embraced a wider range of subjects— 
geography, navigation, politics, history, science, art, 
and things in general, by turns supplied matter for 
interrogatories: whether Sir H. Pottinger was a 
white or black man? how tall he was, and what 
strength he had? Whether America had ever been 
in England? How long it would take to walk from 
one country to the other? These are fair speci- 
mens of the questions propounded by the Chinese 
officials ; but upon one subject their curiosity was 
insatiable ; they were never weary of acquiring infor- 
mation respecting the queen of England, for they 
seemed as if the idea of a woman reigning was almost 
beyond their comprehension, and eagerly asked 
how many husbands she had, and how many chil- 
dren. Satisfied on these points, they wanted to 
know if her Majesty ever went out of, her palace ; 
and if so, whether the people were permitted to look 
at her. The assertion, on the part of the captain, 
that Queen Victoria rode on horseback, created vast 
amusement among the incredulous mandarins, and 
he was obliged to sketch a lady’s side-saddle for their 
edification ; but even this was to little purpose, for 
after the captain had taken great trouble to explain 
the use of the pommel, he was politely told that he 
was a liar! This uncivil epithet might have been 
more justly used when Denham ted some of 
his own letters taken from the wreck; and getting 
suspicious as to his good faith in the matter, it was 
not long before they gave Mr Partridge the task. 
This was by no means an unacceptable one, for while 
so occupied, the translator was well fed, while, from 
the difficulty of making the Chinese comprehend the 
supposed contents, not more than three letters could 
be got through in a day; so Mr Partridge was for 
some time an envied man. 

Captain Denham tried again and again to obtain 
some amelioration of their treatment, but was always 
met with the reply: ‘It is the custom of China, and 
by the emperor’s order.’ Equally vain proved all 
efforts to see Mr Gully, with whom he carried on an 
irregular correspondence, with the assistance of a good- 
natured native. At last, by declaring he could not 
complete a drawing of a railway train without Gully’s 
help, he enjoyed the society of his passenger for a 
fortnight or so, after which the latter was removed to 
his old quarters. These, however, were somewhat 
improved ; the food was of much better nm the 
supply of water for ablution unlimited, and the 
executioner’s room was given up to himself, the 
gunner, and Mr Partridge. Having put the place in 
order, they surveyed their new domicile with com- 

tive satisfaction ; the windows were only single- 
eee and the holes in the roof afforded some venti- 
lation. On the floor of broken bricks were placed five 
hard two-inch planks, eight feet long by fourteen 
inches wide, upon which they slept as best they 
might ; their pillows, pieces of bamboo ; their onerng, 
some narrow mats. Round the room were 1 
their worldly possessions; a small looking-glass, a 
washing-tub, broom, and basket, an earthenware 
kettle, a cooking-pot, firepan, and charcoal burner, a 
clay lamp, and two towels—one made from an old pair 
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of drawers, the other of grass-cloth. In one corner 
stood some cups and saucers, and the stock of tea; in 
another hung their joint-stock bank, a a of eighty 
or ninety cash. This ificent abode shared 
with a thriving colony of centipedes, ants, lice, and 
bugs. A outer yard served as an exercise- 
; but in this respect they had reason to envy 
lascars, who had great liberty of locomotion 
allowed them, in co; uence of Captain Denham’s 
representation to the authorities that, unless they were 
let out into the sun, = | would certainly die. Mr 
Gully, for a time, busied himself in the production 
of bear-hunts, elephants, railways, battles, and tiger- 
hunts, till his artistic labours were brought to an end 
by illness. To relieve his suffering, he tried opium, 
the effect of which he thus describes : ‘In a quarter 
of an hour, it began to make me feel quite happy, in 
an hour, quite acest laid me on my back the whole 
day;’ so he resolved not to repeat the experiment. 
Spite of everything, he continued to keep up his 
spirits, and hoped for a speedy release, although Mr 
Roope, with whom he corresponded, had ‘always got 
some churchyard yarn or other about cutting off 
heads,’ wherewith to comfort him. 

On the 10th of August, little dreaming of the 
terrible tragedy to be enacted in their absence, Cap- 
tain Denham, Mr Partridge, the gunner, and some 
others, were carried nearly a mile outside the capital, 
and taken before a ‘ No. 1, large soldier mandarin,’ as 
the Chinese ship’s carpenter called him. The great 
man was sitting at a table, surrounded by mandarins 
and military officers in full dress. After saluting him, 
Captain Denham sat down; the red-buttoned official 
shouted out lustily at this breach of etiquette, and the 
offender was quickly forced on his knees, and com- 
pelled to ‘knock head’ with a very bad grace ; the 
rest of the prisoners following suit. Red-button next 
discovered that they wore no leg-irons, and waxed 
wroth at the discovery—a batch of irons was brought 
in at once, and put to their use. ae 
with the usual lot of questions, they were sent back 
to confinement, not to their old prison, but to a joss- 
house, where they were quartered in a large and loft; 
room, and provided with trestle bedsteads, and wi 
divers additions to their comfort. Still, this compara- 
tive improvement in affairs was marred by a feeling of 
anxiety about Mr Gully, about whom nothing but 
evasive answers were to be got from the jailers. No 
sooner, however, had they fairly settled down in their 
new domicile, than they were removed to a fort 
adjoining their former abode, and treated worse than 
ever. One morning, the captain, Partridge, and Roope 
were told they were to go before the governor again, 
and having been ironed, set out, as they thought, for 
that functionary’s house. Turning off before they 
reached that place, however, the captain was carried 
into 7 where Mandarin Quan had assembled a 
body of friends, clerks, and soldiers. Before Denham 
could make the custo salute, he was seized by 
the hair of his head, and thrown upon the ground, his 

sno ol pulled off, and heavier ones substituted. 
us pered, the surprised captain was dragged 
nd by his hair and legs to the end of 
; his fellow-captives were then treated in the 
same way, their persecutors spitting upon them during 
the operation. Quan then abusing them for 
disorderly conduct in prison, declared that if any- 
thing was broken again, even by accident, he w 
hold the captain responsible, flog him for it, con- 
cluding his abusive harangue by saying he would shew 
him how he should be punished. Seven soldie 
immediately laid hold of the captain, and him 
backwards on to his knees ; two then on the 
calves of his legs, a third fixed his knees into his back, 
another im by the shoulder, and the others 
him by the hair and beard. Fixed thus, with- 
out any power to 


the captain received fifty 
ighs, the instrument used being 


a stick, two-and-a-half inches thick, a fresh man being 
em: res for every ten blows. Pride and pluck pre- 
vented the sufferer giving vent to his feelings, at 
which the mandarin became still more exasperated, 
and ordered thirty blows to be administered upon the 
elbow with the knobbed end of the stick. This done, 
Denham was thrown upon his back, and left in the 
aay agony for nearly two hours, his entreaties 
or a drop of water being answered with jeers and 
pee. When Quan thought he had been tortured 
ciently, all the prisoners were ordered back to 
their confinement, as they were proceeding prison- 
wards, the carpenter horrified Mr Roope by telling 
him that Mr Gully and all those left at Ty-wan-foo 
had been beheade 
It was but too true—a hundred and ninety-seven 
British subjects had been judicially murdered in the 
capital on the 11th of August—a hitter truth Captain 
Denham learned from the lips of the sole survivor, 
a seaman who had saved his life in a most sin, 


the mo 
that Mr Gull e suspected the 
t of shamshu, and drank till 


he was intoxicated. ntly a body of soldiers 
appeared at the prison, ironed all the prisoners, placed 

em in chairs, and set out in procession, headed by 
soldiers carrying bloody cloths before them. Newman 
contrived on the way to break his irons, and when 
his guards endeavoured to replace them, resisted in so 
desperate a manner, that they gave up the idea, and 
choly cortége passed the where the great mili 
mandarin sat in state, nen began to hin ch, 
most vigorously, and finished up by standing on his 
head, and shouting ‘Ty-wan-foo! Ty-wan-foo!’ This 
extraordinary act of deference so affected the mandarin, 
that he rose, saying Newman was ‘a good man,’ and 
ordered him to be taken back to his prison ; the rest 
passed on to their death. Believing that he was the 
only Englishman left alive, the lucky seaman did 
drink shamshu for five The heads 
of hi ortunate countrymen were upon posts 
along the sea-shore, as a warning to eel bar- 
barians of what they might expect from the tender 
mercies of the natives of Formosa; and all this was 
done by special orders from the emperor hi 

Of poor Gully’s fate there could be no doubt. A 
small scrap of paper was brought to Captain Denham, 
on which he commenced a fresh diary, the only 
entry being : ‘ August 10.—Attempted to boil water 
without fire, but curiously enough failed!’ The 
unhappy gentleman had also left behind him a 
calendar of his own making, the being written 
in from the 13th of May to the 10th of November, and 
each day as it passed being blotted out—the last day 
so erased was the 9th of August. 

Before the captain and his companions had recovered 
the shock of this awful intelligence, their hearts were 
— with rumours of and information of 

eir own coming release. is happy news was soon 
corroborated by the governor, who desired 
to write to Amoy, to let their friends know they were 
coming ; and on the 29th of October the nigh-despair- 
ing. in mers found themselves on board the junk 
which was to bear them to freedom. Five da 
afterwards, they were off the Pescadores, and Ps 
two Chinese war-junks. Learning from these that 
some English men-of-war were about to attack 
Ty-wan-foo, the mandarins who had charge of the 

risoners grew anxious to return to 
Dens declared that he and his fellows would not 
threats and entreaties, the junk proceeded on its 


to captivity. apparently to his 
voyage, but the captain was warned by a friendly 
junkman that the mandarins intended to land at 


manner. This man, Newman by name, was struck by d 
| the clerks of the mandarins distributing money among 2 
| the prisoners at Ty-wan-foo, at a very early hour on 
qi 
i 
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coming in a 
able, was it 


but remarkabl ! Meliboous tl 
tal I do assure you. 


peter one of the vessels lying 
*the of the mandarins, 
at the 

‘e would be no pool there—no lively jests, 


ents; berths were 
they arrived due time in Old England. 


in a na 
MELIBEUS ON THE CLUBS. be Dr ae, whose mission is to draw his eloquent 


friend out, to elongate that which is by nature endless. 
f a very inferi a s The infliction was even worse than that for which I 
essentially ‘clubbable’ man; and 
not to belong to any of ‘those ts in 
every one of which would receive 
e es Wi lyspep' | respect perso t hovel-hat pron, 
and Rice establishment, result of Melil 
late hours, that, but for it, he h 
he would never enjoy the beautiful and romantic | neighbouring cathedral town, and others, filling 
sight of the rising sun. He dines with decorous | places of ecclesiastical dignity and emolument, — 
ic members of the Shovel-hat and Apron, an ak Ucchaaeiaiebin the metro- 
to it, occasionally enjoys the aristocratic 
in his great-toe; for 


condoned by one at the former—is wiped out, as 
red-wine stains are by 

* Melibceus,’ upon a recent occasion, 
‘there is a report which I think you would not like to | i 
go down to Bullock Smithy, that you were seen in the 
pool-room of the Cat between the hours of one and 
two a.m. on Wednesday last. Have I your permis- 
sion to contradict it?’ 


must put it on 
levity. ‘I was and 
very much. Of I did not 

; I never took a cue in my hand. 

Tt does si twopence,’ 1 with 
you played, or whether you 
* Nay, pardon me,’ interrupted he, ‘but it would have 
Mejor many mces, oun On 
Spot, an Captain were 0} Ri 

not to mention that ag warrior General 

0, trem in every limb upon ordinary occasions, 
as rigid as ever he was under fire. a 
pla half-crown ‘lives.’ What chance, think you, 


| 
| Quemoy, and send them on to Foo-choo, where they | only signifying tuppence? It would. have signified 
would certainly be killed. Upon this Denham went a! 
among the crew of the junk, and exhorted them to; ‘ ly dear Melibcous,’ said I gravely, ‘ this lightness 
insist upon going to ee 5 promising them a_| (forgive my taking the privilege of a friend) is unbe- 
hundred dollars if they woul These of position. Was it commend- 
i | with billets of wood, which would have | at such an hour of such a game? Was it right to 
inst the sea-sick soldiery. However, any resort 
j was rendered unnecessary by the junk-crew 
i ing to take the boat to any other port but that 
| moy, a determination which the 
i bribed—but weakly resisted. As they n 
i boat came alongside, into which | large sum to be scored up on the morrow e credit 
4 the captain sprang, and made for the | of my moral account. 1 was in a position similar to 
p. Whd 
5 le must gi 
spite 
who wished to ca 
: lish ship, and y 
a ions of his 
He and hi 
attention from Sir H. Pottinger and the government *I have, said 1; ‘he is a e long: some persons 
a4 d | might almost go so far as to call him tedious.’ 
ve shi ‘Ah, but you never heard him preach at dinner. 
F p+ ____ | His verbosity in his bands is nothing to his verbosity 
a 
be : 18 only the clergy who can imbibe the port-wine | ‘connections to Keep up, unless, indeed, one should 
a of that most respectable house with impunity. -The| be feeble enough to stand for Finsbury, and subject 
7 excuse of Melibceus for oe his constitution | one’s self to constituents. All other clubs are pleasant 
e in this determined manner is, that he dines so much | to Meliboous, and excite his admiration and applause, 
a at the Cat-o’-nine-tails among the wicked. He con-| with the "+ of that which I have last men- 
F siders that an entertainment at the latter club is| tioned, and True Blue. The opinions of the 
 @ True Blue are in consonance with those of Melibceus, 
y utward appearance is elegant, or at least expensive, 
gy n an extreme degree; and its smooth and shining 
— illars give one the idea of ‘something to suck. 
Gg But all these things (and especially the last attribute) 
12a ur friend pronounces to be delusive and ineffectual. 
Cg o stranger can dine at the 7'rue Blue. 
‘Most certainly,’ replied Melibceus airily; ‘you| ‘I protest,’ exclaimed Meliboous upon one occasion, 
ie) have more than my permission. I shall be sincerely | ‘that I had rather belong to any club in London 
= glad if you will’ than that inhospitable palace. Selfish indeed must 
q * You were not there, then! I am indeed delighted | be the wretch who can inhabit, with tranquil mind, 
a to hear it. You have taken quite a load off my mind, | that gilded pile, with the consciousness that he 
1 I do assure you.’ cannot ask a friend to dinner. I declare I would 
_ rather belong to its neighbour the Mobcap, although 
it shocks my political feelings to set foot on its 
establishment, dedicated to foun 
! especially for the destruction of the British constitu- 
| at obcap without belonging to it. Hospitality 
9 still remains in its Pandora’s box. The revolutionists 
to oplendid dining roam, looking 
rah courtesy to ir s id dining-room, loo! 
q out upon pleasant gardens, at the service of visitors ; 
i and as for the dinners themselves, they are so insinu- 
_ character of the company by the end of the sixth 
- or seventh course: it has got a certain winning 
@ way of treating lobsters about that period of the 
4 
a 
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entertainment which almost reconciles one to Whig- 
; although I need not say one ts the weakness 
i There i ing-room, too, to 


upon its feeder, the Sky Blue, which 
to see one.’ 


i saloon, 
looking out on a brick-wall ; and when you have dined, 
must go, turned into the streets, without a hand 

3 i ing apartment 
are all the advantages which the stranger need 
‘That,’ said Melibceus with a chuckle, ‘is very 

of the institution.’ 


afford him, providing that they afford him dinner. If 
he arrive too early for his entertainer, he is content to 
await his coming in the lofty entrance-hall (if a better 
place be denied,) where one cricks one’s neck in the 


iting-room.’ It is in reality either 
of the club, or else the second 
dining-room, where the overflow of members is accom- 
modated on the Derby Day, or the first week of the 
May meetings (according to the character of the 
and on of unusual influx. 
t e a of being an apartment appro- 
i for use of Eminent Personages lying in 
state. The 


certainly not 
are a number 


shovel-hat, and being shewn into a den of this descrip- 
tion, he quietly lit a cigar, his mind not being stored 
with a sufficient amount of reflective matter to carry 
him, under such circumstances, through the time 
which elapsed before his relative’s a Pre- 
vious to this extreme measure, the gqultabenptaie had 
used up all the toothpicks. 
At my own club—the Surplus—I am to 
say that our Melibosus is never subj to any 
such indignities. We do not condemn our visitors 


as though it were the ‘ordinary’ of 
try inn, but they ascend to our common drawi 


and thoughtless, there is a private billiard-table ; for 
the more matured and the reflective, there is the quiet 
rubber ; for those of advanced age and corresponding 
digestive powers, there are sofas for reclination in an 
apartment where nobody is permitted to make a noise. 

It is true that these advantages offered to guests are 
objected to by many of the Club, who assert that the 
Surplus was founded for the convenience of its own 
members, and not of its members’ friends; but with 


he was good enough to thus 

gentleman though 
immured away in Bullock Smithy all the year 
round (as you well know), except for an occasional 
day or two, I protest I would join club myself, 
but that there is really no occasion for it; its arrange- 
ments are so admirable that I am just as well off in 


to see our rules made more 


by the city motto in such cases—Domine 

I only stipulate that we do begin with 
Saulterne or Chablis: they seem to imi 
as indispensable to these repasts as the plates 


Thus we could not do better 
we had on the last occasion—— But there; I 


to soli confinement in a mausoleum; they are | monly 


adapted for the uirements of civili 


They are not detained in a gi 


for the purpose of shewing off the of its 


introduced to a cheerful and well-lighted ent, 


my head away, lest you should be led into extrava- 
gance, and choose the most expensive dishes because 
was looking over your shoulder.’ 


our 
Excellent Melibeeus! Perish the wretch who would 
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ge by comparison with those of the human 
orm. They are not obliged, in case of the only two 
benches being occupied, to sit down upon the stairs, as 
which guests can retire after er, although they are | I have seen to happen at the Plesiosaurus; and they 
not permitted to cut in at the whist-table—a precau- | are permitted to wash their hands before dinner, in 
tion (adds Melibceus ep te Cages: ys case they should not have come direct from home, 
the radical constituents of its M. Ps. must be, it is ee ene ee eae 
only reasonable the Mobcap should adopt. Now, the ae establi 
True Blue, which is hospitable in nothing, looks down | When they dine with us, they are not shewn to the ; 
with contem tabl a 
is always glad 
room, where all the literature of the day and ? 
awaits them, causing what few minutes may intervene 
folding of napki monotonous duty, rg a 5 
cisely in the same manner, if not from China to Peru, i 
from the Clerical to the Song-and-Supper Club, at both 5 
of which I have watched it with some impatience. 
When our guest has dined, we are not in haste to see 4 
him off the premises ; there is a smoking-room, not in : 
! the cellar, as in the Squaretoes, nor (as is more usually 
Our light-hearted friend indeed cares little about | the case in clubs) up a shaft; but at a moderate eleva- 
: the nature of the accommodation which the clubs | tion, attained by easy gradients, such as a man who has 
dined well may ascend without inconvenience. The ; 
: | happiness of all classes is consulted: for the youn 4 
3. 
vain effort to e out the cornices 0! e , or és 
the classical illustrations of the domed coiling He 
will even remain without impatience in that fearful 
chamber belonging to some clubs which is denominated 
| ‘com ain 18 na Das no 
He tons us the honour of asserting that the Surplus is 
excelled by no other similar institution. We were 
entering its ever-open portals the other afternoon, for P 
the se of ordering dinner for that evening, when 
expressed by weird music, or the late Mr Edgar Poe ; 
| any description J can write. There 7 
of trestles disposed about the place, some 
of which have a square piece of we my te them | 
called a luncheon-table. Nobody, however, lunch 
there, although there — about, — 
there, hard, an; » a great age. It is| accompanying you thither as your friend.’ 
dd autiiortee card upon the mantel-piece| ‘Hush!’ replied I; ‘such feelings do you honour, but 
that strangers should take refreshment here, which is | this is not quite the place for the expression of them : 
an since any man, not being | they would the cause of the malcon- 
a ghoul, would as soon think of taking it in the | tents—those w ish ee 
Thames Tunnel. — the mantel-piece is also the | exclusive.’ 
wine-list, a bundle of toothpicks, and a funereal clock ‘Malcontents!’ echoed Melibceus; ‘is it possible 
which is only wound up in the Spring. These are all | that there can be malcontents at the Surplus, serpents 
the articles of vertu to be found in the Strangers’ | in this garden of Eden! Why, indeed, with such a 
Waiting-room. If once a stranger could be got to| dinner carte as this before me, do I say Eden, where 
commit suicide SS ee there could have been only fruit and vegetables! 
is tremendous—it would be indeed a = public | Nay, my friend, you must choose our fare yourself, 
boon. Club committees would then brought | for I do not understand one half of these French 
to reason and humanity, and the place would be | dishes: like the uneducated alderman at feast, I stick 
abolished, or a newspaper or two be laid on one of the nos. 
trestles to beguile the time. It is recorded of Captain | and 
Spot, that calling upon his uncle the dean at the | = 
| 
e-cioun. ere 18 &@ Charm abow appearance 
| of the molluscs, with their upper shell so lightly ‘ 
| replaced upon them, such as no drawing-room viva- 
| rium can impart, and after which all Delights of the 
Sea-shore, however admirably illustrated, are insipi 
am like Mr Alfred Jingle with his, “Ido not presume 
to dictate, but broiled fowl and mushrooms are uncom- 
” Order the dinner yourself, while I turn } 


¥ 


| 


And i 
nearly so (for the two men I am thinking 
modelled after the Apollo Belvedere), who absolutely 
dislike the company of Melibceus, just as some morbid 
folks loathe sunshine or strawberries. Grindrod, who 
heads the malcontent minority in the committee, 
shudders at his laugh, and glowers at him whenever 
he enters the drawing-room. Shrinkweed, who 
regards even the members of the club as though each 
Were Commander Wilkes, darts glances of fury at 
him from behind his weekly Satirist. Our frend, 
who means no man wrong, is entirely unconscious of 
these attentions. He believes Grindrod to be rather 
an estimable person, ‘a man, I should think, of con- 
siderable firmness and decision of character, and he 

ts (for he has sympathy for all whom his eye 

lights upon) that Shrinkweed should look so bilious. 

‘What a room! what wonderful spring 
sofas! In such a chair as this, the Wandering Jew 
himself might have found repose.’ 

Shrink weed, who happens to belong to the oppressed 
race of Israel, and is sitting upon a precisely similar 
chair, overhears this sentiment, and gnashes his 


I escort Melibceus through our splendid library. 

*What luxury of learning, what a royal road to 
wisdom have you here!’ says he, surveying that 
unfrequented apartment. ‘You have even a real 

in’s History of England, which is so seldom seen, 

although I do not know why that respectable author 
should be selected above all others to entitle the 
backs of backgammon-boards. Who is that solitary 
student yonder, and what recondite work, I wonder, 
is he compiling ?” 

This refers to Bilkins, whom I believe to be an 
advertising {Fraphiclogst, for he writes more letters 
at the club 


yce, who never plays under crowns, and abuses 
his luck if he wins at those contemptible points, 
considers our Melibceus to be a lunatic. 

‘ That friend of yours,’ says he,‘ must have a nature 
worse than morbid, since he can see men playing his 
own stakes at whist, and yet not wish to join them.’ 
Life with Hardyce is not, as the American philoso- 
pher has it, ‘all Beer and Skittles,’ because Jack 
was born in a social position not subject to those 
particular temptations ; with him, it is all wine and 
whist ; nor would he dine at Lambeth Palace itself 


had e 
abandoned haunt, and 
-gold eye-glass, double-chin, and all—as much 
out of place as would be the president of the Peace 
Society at a war-dance of the Cherokees. Hardyce 
lost the first e of his rubber, and was takin 


— thus 


Our bucolic friend is delighted with Mr Jack Har- 
dyce, who realises his idea of a genius in that rather 
narrow walk of life (bounded by the four honours) to 
which he has chosen to confine himself. He even 
admires Colonel Gram as having been intended 
by — “er — Stick in Waiting, or other eminent 

or which deportment is indispensable. The 
manner in which he up pre- 
vious to the delivery of a card—a device, as his adver- 
saries assert, for looking over their hands—Melibeus 
conceives would secure his accession to the throne in 
any country where the sovereignty was elective. 

i confess that I deemed these persons stupid, or 
worse, before Melibeeus taught me otherwise. 
amuse me now even when he is not present; he has 
touched, and therefore has adorned them. The Sur- 
plus itself is a pleasanter lounge to me than it used to 
be, now that the association of our friend and his 
sallies clings to it; the loose trellis-work, so to speak, 
of that convenient house of call, is garlanded all over 
with and odorous If those 
ow-ceilinged greasy taverns in which the great Lexi- 
mene intellectually entertained his friends—for 
I do not remember that he ever paid for them—were 
therefore hallowed in their reverent eyes, I may 
surely be excused for regarding this club of mine 
with some be roach to pride. 

As for Melibceus, he asserts that the great three-hun- 
dred-a-year matrimonial oa has been in reality 
settled by the Surplus and its congeners. ‘It is not 
to be expected,’ says he, ‘that selfish young men will 
exchange the comforts they may enjoy from morn to 
midnight in a , for the doubtful bliss of love in 
a semi-detached villa. True, it is the great principle 
of union that has put it in their power thus to live the 
life of princes at a comparatively insignificant cost ; 
but it is not the union of one and one, but of hundreds 
and hundreds. Alas, my Materfamilias (I do not say 
of Belgravia, but of Brompton), you can scarcely hope 
to secure for your daughters young gentlemen of 
moderate means, at whose command are a score of 
liveried servants, and whose dinners are served on an 
admirable imitation of silver-plate—who belong, in 
short, to a society for the suppression of middle-class 
marriages. There is only one piece of advice which 
can avail you, unhappy woman: Burn the clubs ; for 
you, madam, are the fast person who should acknow- 
—— “ Surplusage is no error.”’ 

‘But, Melibceus, would you not have married Mrs 
M. upon three hundred a year, even though you had 
been a member of a club ?’ 

‘Sir, returned he, while a noble glow illumined his 
expressive countenance, ‘ you should know me better 
than to have asked such a question. I would have 
married her—she willing—upon a d a week; 
and it is my opinion that a girl who loses a lover 
because he will not give up certain social 
has a very fortunate escape. 


PAINTING THE LILY. 


A srrott down any street where the ministers of 
fashion congregate, gives one a melancholy idea of 
the fugitive nature of feminine beauty. If the 
susceptible bachelor, indulging in a - i in a 
fashionable promenade, has his peace of mind 
endangered = the contemplation of silken hair, 
bright eyes, fair complexions, blooming cheeks, and 
rosy lips, he may find the antidote to the sweet insi- 


dious ion in the first perfumer’s window he comes 
to. there, amongst luxuriant tresses of Cy om 
bright rich auburn, and brilliant ut, 
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stint thee in thy food. There are a thousand men in | a bishop. The horror which took the place of that 
this town who would be glad to feed thee daily better | benevolent-episcopal expression usually manifest in 
than I, only to hear thy tongue wag. Such talk as =o countenance, will be present with me 
, thine, however, is no more to be hired out, like one | while memory holds her seat ; and as for Melibceus, 
who waits at table, than is Love. he laughed to that extent that I trembled for his 
blood-vessels. 
| 
| | 
| 
a 
| 
teeth. 
| 
| 
| 
F of en e porter puts them into his | i| 
2 whole reams of the club note-paper. 
q After dinner, we generally adjourn to the card- | 
a? room, where Melibceus will perhaps cut in at the | 
shilling-table; but he to watch the | 
players, in whose misfortune or success he takes as | 
¢ an interest as though he were a partner. Jack | 
: uniess his Grace guaranteed tha ere WO ye a | 
i rubber afterwards. Never shall I forget a certain 
occasion when Dr Bland had been dining at the 
Surplus with Melibeus and myself. The reverend a 
th 
5 pou ere © cou ge 10m 5; ab 
7 not being satisfied with the amount of 
with ‘Shall I have the pleasure i 
! 4 two from you, my lord?’ for it seems he took him for 
a 
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from the peasantry of France and Germany, 
the dowry of a wns head, he will be startled 
y a multiplicity of preparations designed for the 
deception of mankind, and turn away a sadder and 
a wiser man, a against the assaults of beauty 
by the impenetrable armour of scepticism. Who can 
him if, henceforth, the ebon eyebrow 
Henné of Sennaar and mysterious pencils, the 
ligh tning glance is eloquent only of belladonna? The 
r complexion that dazzled, and the rosy 
bloom that charmed him once, will be coldly regarded 
as the products of Blanc de fleurs de lis, pearl-powder, 
Rouge de Carthame Hespéridé, and Bloom of Ninon. 
He will not care to pree the sweets of coral lips, 
for fear of soiling his own with carmine a and 
will value the ‘ Network’ of veins at the price set 
upon it by the retailer. Beauty to him will no longer 
be even skin deep. 

This hypocrisy of woman is, alas! an old, old story. 
The ladies of ancient Persia, like the Jewess Jezebel 
before them, painted their faces and tinted their eye- 
brows the of Scythia even 
themselves, but spread a perfumed paste over their 
skins. The beauties of Greece were famous for their 
skill in colouring their faces, and Galen himself did 
not disdain to instruct them in the art. A Roman 
lady of fashion kept one female attendant, whose 
special duty it was to take charge of her paints, 

and cosmetics. Nero’s wife, Poppea, used a 
paste that became so hard that it could only be 
removed by a warm bath of asses’ milk. Then, as 
now, the example of an empress was law to the sex; 
every woman adopted the fashion, and wore what 
was called ‘the domestic face ;’ so that the Roman 
husband was said to be a stranger to the face of his 


e. 

Our aboriginal ancestors had a decided predilection 
for women of colour, provided the colouring was the 
work of art, not nature; and the ladies themselves 
were so proud of their painted skins, that for a long 
time after the Romans settled in the island, they 
declined to cover their charms with clothes after the 
manner of their masters. The Saxons, so far as we 
know, were content with themselves as nature made 
them, and the earliest mention of the use of cosmetics 
in England occurs in a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, in which receipts are given for preparations 
to make the skin white and red. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, the use of paint prevailed 
to such an extent as to call down the special wrath 
of the master-vituperator and anatomiser of abuses, 
Philip Stubbs, who takes his countrywomen to task 
for colouring their faces with oils, liquors, and un- 
guents, made of cunningly mingled simples, far-fetched 
and dear-bought, and pertinently asks: ‘Do they 
think thus to adulterate the Lord’s workmanship, 
and be without blame?’ while he stigmatises the 
means employed as ‘ the devil’s inventions to entangle 
poor souls in the nets of perditi e elog 
of plain-spoken Philip seems to have been entirely 
thrown away. Biron, in Love's Labour's Lost, says, 
in excuse of his mistress’s dark complexion : 

Tf in black my lady’s brow be decked, 

It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect, 

And therefore is she born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days ; 

For native blood is counted painting now ; 
And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise, 

Paints itself black to imitate her brow. 


Hermia abuses her once bosom-friend, the tall 
poor ia: ‘ ve of your paintings, too, 
well enough. God hath given you one face, and you 
make yourselves another.’ Sir John Harrington, 
addressing a lady who offered her cheek for a salute 
instead of her lips, declares he would gladly leave 


rifled 
to be 
by a 


both lip and cheeks for her gloves, ungallantly 
justifying his choice in a couplet : 

If with my reason you would be acquainted, 

Your glove’s perfumed, your lip and cheek are painted ; 


and a little later we have that ill-fated gentleman, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, describing a chamber-maid as 
her lady’s she-secretary, who keeps the boxes con- 
taining her teeth, hair, and paint, very private, while 
the lady herself is said to read over her face every 
morning, sometimes blotting out ‘pale,’ and writing 
‘red? as her taste dicta When Charles I. was 
king, the custom still was common. Chapman, 
likening women to the temples of Egypt, says: 


With alabaster pillars were those temples 

Upheld and beautified, and so are women ; 
Most curiously glazed—and so are women ; 
Cunningly painted too—and so are women. 


When sceptre and crown were struck down by the 
swords of the Ironsides, painting went out with 
other courtly fashions, and it was not till the Restora- 
tion loomed in the future that cosmetics and washes 
began to return to the toilet-tables of English ladies. 
Just twelve months after the re-establishment of the 
monarchy, Evelyn writes: ‘I now observed how the 
women began to paint themselves, formerly a most 
ignominious thing.’ Pepys equally disapproved the 
revival of a custom which made him loathe pretty 
Nelly and Mistress Knipp, even when they followed it 
professionally. The secretary’s relative, Mrs Pierce, 
offended him in like manner : ‘ Mrs Pierce is still very 
ey , but puts red on her face, which makes me 

te her.’ aller was indignant at a report that the 
divine Sacharissa owed her Shoes to the skill of her 
maid, but afterwards confessed— 


Pygmalion’s fate reversed is mine ; 
His marble love took flesh and blood ; 
All that I worshipped as divine, 
That beauty—now "tis understood 
Appears to have no more of life 
Than that whereof he framed his wife. 


The author of The Artificial Changeling complains 
that the Spanish women of his time deformed their 
faces with washes of vermilion and ceruse, because 
they had less natural colour than the beauties of 
France ; that the Italians took a pride in besmearing 
their features with paint, and that his own country- 
women were too md to imitate the evil example ; and 
not having sufficient beauty in themselves, borrowed 
it from paints and varnishes, to the great detriment of 
both their health and their purse. 

The cosmeticians, however, did not want admirers. 
Lord Sandwich commended Catharine of Braganza 
for painting well. The compiler of The Ladies’ 
Dictionary recommends oil of talc to make a swarthy 
face smooth and white as alabaster; and overwhelms 
his fair clients with compounds of rose-water, myrrh, 
camphor, sulphur, brimstone, cuttlebone, and lemon- 
juice, as Joes wow whiteners ; he instructs ladies who 
would have ‘a curious blushing colour’ in the art 
of producing artificial roses, while he traitorously 
advises lovers to take their mistresses unawares, 
before the paint-box has played its part. Not that 
he thinks the lords of creation have any reason to 
complain of the deceiving practices of the other sex ; 
on the contrary, he sneers at those ‘who would make 
people believe that every touch of colour added to the 
cheeks is a semblance of hell-fire, and their curled 
hair, dangling never so little, an emblem of the never- 
dying worm.’ Nay, more, he gallantly defends the 
use of such arts as may repair or add lustre to femi- 
nine beauty, and waxes quite eloquent in the cause. 
‘The earth is most pleasant and delicious when 

inted with flowers of various colours, many of them 

ving in themselves a tincture or paint, which they 
communicate to us, as if they d have us use it. 
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| is wanting and deficient.’ To which the admirers of 


beauty unadorned might have replied 5 ing as 
Penn asked from his prison: ‘ Did e, Sarah, 
Susannah, and Elizabeth, use to curl, powder, poma- 
colours ?’ 


In 1705, we are told 


Famous pearl cosmetics found a place 
With powder for the teeth, and plasters for the face. 


Pope describes how his heroine of the Rape of the 


Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise ; 


while he declares— 


To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint, 
Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 
The bitter Dean of St Patrick deals in rougher fashion 
with the ointments, daubs, paints, and creams which 
helped to make up a fine lady, and blesses his ravished 
eyes to see 
Such order from confusion sprung, 
Such gaudy tulips raised from dung ! 
A correspondent of the Spectator declares the women 
have attained such exquisite skill, that give them but 
a tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and they will 
make bosom, lips, cheeks, and eyebrows by their own 
industry. Having married one of these clever damsels, 
he complains that in the morning she looked hardly 
young enough to be the mother of the beauty of the 
vious evening ; and while he threatens to return 
is bride upon her father’s hands unless her portion is 
increased sufficiently to compensate for her personal 
deficiency, inquires if a man may not obtain a divorce 
when he finds his wife is not the woman he intended 
to marry. The Spectator dubbed the painted ladies 
* Picts,’ and beauties without paint, ‘ British,’ and 
thus pleasantly compares 


though never so beautiful, have dead, uninformed | hair 


countenances. The muscles of a real face sometimes 
work with soft passions, sudden surprises, and are 
flushed with ble confusions, according as the 
object before , or the ideas presented to them, 
affect their imaginations. But Picts behold all 
things with the same air, whether they are joyful or 
sad ; the same fixed insensibility appears on all occa- 
sions. A Pict, tho she takes all that pains to 
invite the ay eo of lovers, is obliged to keep them 
at a certain di ine over 
fetched too near would dissolve a feature; and a kiss 
snatched by a forward one might transform the com- 
plexion of the mistress to the admirer. It is hard to 
of these false fair ones without saying some- 

ing uncomplaisant, but I would only recommend 
them to consider how they like coming into a room 
newly painted ; they may assure ves the near 
approach of a lady who uses this practice is much 


more offensive.’ 

Letter-writing ny J was as careless in her 
painting as she was y in her dress; for eco- 
nomy’s sake, she used white paint so coarse that Wal- 
pole declared it was not good enough for plastering a 
chimney : this used to remain on till her ladyshi a 
hot bath, and scraped it off Lady Coventry, the belle of 
the day, not satisfied with the charms that won her a 
coronet, persisted in painting herself, to the intense 


y natural complexion and her 
It soon destroyed yr a for she died at the 
use of t ; and such 


she would not allow a lamp in her room, and as the 
end drew near, refused to permit the curtains of her 


time had sicklied over, would 
With curious arts dim charms revive, 
And triumph in the bloom of fifty-five. 
You in the morning a fair nymph invite, 
To keep her word, a brown one comes at night ; 


and so, when George ITI. was king, 


Old dowagers, dressed, painted, patched, and curled, 


were to be seen making night hideous at concerts, 
e remember in our younger days strange stories 
that were current of the means employed by a pet of 
the theatrical es, by which she contrived to pre- 
serve an ever-blooming countenance, but we always 
looked upon the tale as a weak invention of enviou= 
rivals; but it seems there are more things in the 
mysteries of the toilet than we dreamed of in our 
hilosophy. Late disclosures in the Bankruptcy 
Court prove that enamelled faces are common to 
present day are quite as y as their t- - 
in laying them on. Nor is it surprising that these 
living lies should fail to keep faith with the instru- 
ment of deception, while we own we have no sympathy 
to spare for the bankrupt mistress of such an art, for 
we would have such debts considered as debts con- 
tracted for an immoral purpose. 

When we come to consider the chemical composi- 
tion of the preparations used to impart fictitious 
beauty, we are almost inclined to dispute the truth of 
Bacon’s apothegm, that ‘rouged cheeks and curled 
ir are than rouged and curled manners.’ 
Violet powder, a composition of orris-root and wheat- 
starch, is comparatively innocuous; buf even this 
must act perniciously by stopping up the pores of the 
skin to some extent ; but not even this negative praise 
can be accorded to any of the other myriad 1 
tions familiar to the equipage of the toilet-table. Dr 
of the danger arising from the 
unchecked sale of deleterious compounds by per- 
fumers: ‘I need not state that arsenic, the acid 
nitrate of mercury, tartar-emetic, cantharides, colchi- 
cum, and potassa caustics, form part of their ingre- 
dients. Soaps are coloured green by sesqui-oxide of 
chromium, and rose by bi-sulphuret of mercury. The 
varieties of toilet vinegars are so far noxious that, | 
applied to the skin, still impregnated with soap an 
water, they give rise to a decomposition, in conse- 
quence of which, the fatty acids of soaps, being 
insoluble in water, are not removed by washing, 
become rancid, and cause a chronic inflammation of 
the skin. Hair-dyes contain noxious substances, as 

ur of copper ; epilatories for removin 
gerous. 

Pearl der is made of French chalk, @xide of 
zine, oxide of bismuth; blanc de perla@fof pure 


oxide of bismuth alone, which, being insd§uble in 


ee eee husband, who one day, at a dinner- 
paints them with morning blushes, and Iris decks the party, actually chased her round the table, and 
clouds with her bow of various colours, when she | scrubbed the roses from her cheeks with a napkin. 
sprinkles the ground with fertile showers. The fruit te ‘Lady Coven’ 
on the laden boughs blush with crimson and ver- | adorns herself too much, for I was near her en 
milion. Though ‘Nature is the elder, Art is the | to see manifest that she had laid on a great deal of 
hore she | white which she did not want, and which will soon 
: that, vain to the last, for a fortnight before her death 
‘ bed to be undrawn. She was not, by many, the only 
F on nature’s perfection. Ladies whose complexions 
| 
4 
4q 
H ! British have a lively animated aspect; the Picts, 
7 | 


can only be removed from the skin with 
3 indeed, it is doubtful if, after a continued 

ly removed by any means. It 
black by exposure to the influence 


take te oo 
hile scarcel 


Seeking to better their features, 
And their beauty supposing to mend, 
Make apes of reasonable creatures. 


Our English manufacturers cannot compete with 
their transchannel rivals in artificial flowers or artifi- 


is, who shudder at soap, and have an instinctive horror 

of cold water, may well get their white and red from 

the shop. But ey ae to whom such health- 
agents are familiar friends, need have no 


customers elsewhere for their dishonest wares, which 
the wisest of mankind has emphatically condemned, as 
‘neither handsome enough to please, nor wholesome 
enough to use !’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
As the year advances, the great International Exhibi- 
tion grows more and more into the proportions of a 
great fact. In clear weather, strollers in Hyde Park 
can see the domes of the vast building rising in the 
southern sky, and hear a multitudinous noise of 
hammers; and vehicles may be seen on the way to 
Brompton laden with elements of the forthcoming dis- 
play. France, it is said, will outdo her former effort, 
and present such a spectacle of art and manufacture, 
taste and design, as will astonish all beholders. Among 
the contributions from our Australian colony of Vic- 
toria will be an obelisk, dead gilt, 42 feet in height, 
and 10 feet square at the base, intended to represent 
the 800 tons of gold raised within that colony in the 
ten years 1851—1861; a quantity worth L.104,000,000 
sterling. Among the objects of art there will appear 
the bronze statue of Wedgewood, which has been 


recently cast to be set up as a memorial of the emi- | inch. 


nent potter at Etruria in the Potteries, after the close 
of the Exhibition. 


The Horticultural Society are striving to improve | ‘ 


their opportunity, and have announced eight shows to 
be held during the season, at which two thousand 
guineas will be given away in prizes. The shows are 
to comprise not flowers merely, but useful things, 
cereals and edible roots, whereby it is hoped alimen- 
tary resources may be increased. There is talk of a 

further attraction in the shape of a visitation by 
foreign bands of military music, among whom, by 
permission of the Emperor of Austria, will appear the 
famous Wellington band from Vienna. The last part 
of the ings of the Horticultural Society contains 
a report | on 118 varieties of cucumbers grown in the 


+ | needful to place a 


the 
American news at Queenstown and the arrival of 
tel in London, ly as the news is current 
in aaa before it is known in the metropolis ; 
uence is, that a new telegraph line is 
from Queenstown to London direct, cross- 


india-rubber, which, as experience eg is a better 
insulator than By of 
this line, as we American news 

in —— five hours earlier ace at present. 


The Warrior is now to sea in earnest, and 


opinion could be given Pony her seaworthiness, or her 

steaming or sailing qualities. It is said that a 

in the method of steering is essential for ships of 

great length and weight, and that it will be found 

der at the head as well as the 

stern. This method answers well in the | a 
us 


by cold water, involves no risk of explosi 
ition is to t the inside of the great ship 
and to m “hey — impro available for 
aca su ion of vements shews 
made in he buildin ing and fi of 
poet will describe as our iron wa 
Papers on the subject have been read at the United 
Service Institution; and Mr Samuda has _ brought a 
paper before the Institution of Civil Engi — ‘On 
the Form and Materials for Iron-plated Shi 
As regards the materials for ship-building, ties is 
som: fresh to be said. ‘We hear from the other 
side of the Atlantic of iron containing an alloy of 
manganese and zinc, which is so that no file 
will touch it; while here, at Sheffield, results have 
been arrived at in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, which a few years ago would have been thought 
into ben, weightage 
is conv into a railwa; weighing eighty- 
four pounds to the yard, d,euperion in nite to case- 
hardened or steel-faced bars. These latter are liable 
to crack and laminate, but the homogeneous steel, as 


wi 


steel rails, after nearly a year of 
scarcely inferior to new. 


— oN North-w: western, of 
ly durable metal will no 


msidered in the new course of 


iven an evening 
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garden at Chiswick in 1861. This large number will 
most readers: it however, 
reso y experiment into thirty-four sorts 
which are fit for Pas best 
present wherever gas or | non-glaucous sorts is Carter’s Champion; and the q 
dency to produce a twitch- | best of the glaucous bears the name of Dr Living- 
likely to end in paralysis. | stone. 
ted silicate of 
position of face- 
com. 0 s° 18 made of carmine and liquid ’ 
ammonia ; ‘rouge,’ mostly of talc-powder and carmine— 
the common sort, called ‘theatre rouge,’ having Brazil- 
wood substituted for the more costly carmine. Such 
are the dangerous assistants called in by women who, | Tig iceland to Wexlord, and thence DY sUuDmAarin ! 
cial gems, and it is just as much in vain for English- 
women to dream of competing with the belles of France | © “a 
in artificial charms. Why should they enter into the | Voyage from England to the Mediterranean. Some { 
futile contest? Women who know not what exercise 
SS legitimate cans OF improving 
beauty with which they are so liberally ——o 
other rivers in India. There is some talk of doing the 
steering by one of Armstrong’s hydraulic machines, 
which is ectly under control, and being worked 
ee pee i gdom will, in course of years, be 
| sical A been made 
m some lines at stations and places where the wear 
greatest ; and the 
service, are found 3 
| Ordinary rails a 
| require renewing 
| 
doubt be properly c 
experiments on the s 
| about to be instituted; and it ought not to be lost || 
sight of in discussions on the means of eee 
f risk of railway travelling. The Society of Arts have ' 
‘ 
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view ; and The Quarterly, in a long article, has helped 
to keep the question afloat. 

Among the operations carried on at Sheffield, Mr 
Bessemer has shewn of 
guns is a comparativ uil e i 
‘converting vessel’ wih saad pig-iron at 11.20 in 
the forenoon ; in thirty minutes, it was converted 
into fluid steel, and cast in an iron mould four feet 
long, and sixteen inches square, from which it was 
taken and forged while still hot ; and at 7 o’clock in 
the a the gun was shaped, and ready for the 


It appears that cast-steel bells are growing more 
and more inte use. In Russia and Canada, where 
the winters are intensely cold, cast-steel bells are pre- 
ferred for churches and public buildings; as they do 
not crack when struck, even with the temperature 
below zero ; a degree of cold which is often fatal to 
ordinary bells. 

What Mr Bessemer has done for iron, Mr Ransome 
of Ipswich has done for stone. His experiments and 
method of preserving building-stone have been for 
some time before the public ; he has now gone a step 
further, and has succeeded in manufacturing an inde- 
structible stone from a mixture of sand, c and 
other substances moistened with silicate of potash. 
The clay-like substance thus produced is formed into 
bricks or slabs ; these are washed over with a solution 
of chloride of calcium, and the operation is com- 

. No baking or drying is necessary ; the bricks 
and slabs harden to the utmost degree, and without 
warping or twisting. So, if a thin coat be spread on 
any exposed surface with a trowel, and similarly 
treated, it hardens in the same way. Dr Frankland, 
F.R.S., a first-rate authority, states that Mr Ran- 
some’s stone is harder and more durable than any 
building-stone now used, except some of the granites 

primary rocks. 

Dr M‘Vicar has written a paper to shew that 
geometrical laws may be applied to biological science 
as well as to astronomy ; and to illustrate his argu- 
ment he brings forward the various forms assumed b 
animals during hybernation, the forms in whic 
animal and vegetable organisms are developed and 
matured, and shews how widely the spherical form 
prevails. The sphere exposes the smallest number of 
its parts to external influences, and secludes and 

tects within itself the largest number. i \ 
uring sleep and hybernation, assume an approxima- 
tion to a spherical form ; hence, from these and other 
ae the doctor considers that he demonstrates 
is argument, and the value and applicability of 
geometry in the science of life. 

The important paleontological question which has 
Been mi discussed of late by naturalists is now 
attracting attention in the far north. Professor Karl 
von Baer, member of the Academy of Sci at 
St Petersburg, has laid a paper before that learned 
body, on the extinction of animal ies from the 
physiological and non-physiological point of view, and 
particularly on the disappearance of species contem- 
porary with man. Those who have attention to 
this important subject will be able to form some 
notion of the significance of the professor’s proposition. 
—Another paper by the same hand is on a new 
eae for the establishment of oyster-beds on the 

ian shores of the Baltic, from which we gather 
that Russia is about to imitate the good work which 
has been so successfully begun in En and France 
in the acclimatisation and multiplication of fish. 

M. Struve, the Russian astronomer-royal, declares 
that the great arc of the meridian measured in Russia 
will have to be remeasured before its exactitude will 
satisfy the requirements of modern science, because, 
during the measuring, no allowance was made for the 
disturbi ects of mountain masses on the instru- 


ments employed. This disturbing effect was hardl. 


Pratt of Calcutta investigated it, and communicated 
the results to the Royal Society in elaborate papers 
which have been published in the Philosophical Pee. 
actions, We also hear that the Indian arc, surveyed 
by Colonel Lambton, will have to be 
with instruments of the present day, which are 
better fitted for the work than were those manu- 
factured half a century ago. Sir Andrew Waugh’s 
Report on the latest operations in India has just been 
published as a blue-book ; in looking through it, we 
notice a particular concerning cost which is worth 
attention. The surveyiny of the mountain regions of 
the Himalaya was accomplished at a cost of eight 
shillings a —— mile ; a sum remarkably insignifi- 
cant when the danger and difficulty of the work are 
taken into consideration. Astronomy will ere long 
make a further advance in India, for the parlia- 
mentary grant of L.1000 to the Astronomical Society, 
is to be expended in establishing a hill-observatory 
Swedish Spitzbergen 
e Swedish exploring e ition to Spitz’ 
has confirmed the erent of Sir John Ross and 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, that animal life is to be found 
in the polar sea at a depth of 1250 fathoms. The old 
maps and charts of the latitudes explored, which 
proved very erroneous, have been rectified ; and proofs 
were found that the Gulf-stream actually touches 
upon that far northern island.—At last Australia has 
been crossed from south to north ; after the sacrifice 
of many daring adventurers, a small party of four, led 
by Mr Burke, travelled all the way from Melbourne 
to the sea in the Gulf of Carpentaria. But the tale 
of their enterprise ends sadly. They found a country 
of grass, wood, and water, and proved that the inte- 
rior desert or swamp so long assigned to the unex- 
plored inner regions of Australia, no existence ; 
they shewed a practicable way from sea to sea, and 
returned to the rendezvous to perish of starvation. 
The mismanagement or neglect which led to the 
catastrophe remind us pai ly of the terrible disap- 
intment that awaited Captain Franklin and _ his 
ew miserable companions on their arrival at Fort 
Confidence from their dreary walk across the Barrens 
from the Coppermine river. 

With reference to a statement made in the Month 
of December last, a correspondent has informed us 
that we were mistaken in applying the term ‘ dishonest’ 
to manufacturers who mix barytes with white lead. He 
explains that it is the practice of the trade generally 
to adulterate white lead with barytes, in order that 
purchasers who want a cheap article may be accom- 


modated. If a bad ice becomes good by becom- 
ing general, we our mistake. 


EVENING. 
One star is trembling into sight, 
And soft as sleep the darkness falls, 
The wood-dove from the forest calls, 
The bat begins his wayward flight. 
Streams, murmuring in the ear of Night, 
Within the woody hollows wind, 
Whose dusky boughs are intertwined 
Above their music and their light. 


The woodland range is dimly blue, 
With smoke, that creeps from cots unseen, 
And briery hedge and meadow green 
Put on their white night-robe of dew. 
And every sound that breaks the calm 
Is like a lullaby to rest ; 
All is at peace—except the breast 
That needs the most its soothing balm. 


M. 
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